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“The meek shall inherit the earth.” That saying has 
been applied to the animal as well as the human inhabitants 
of this world and it is certainly true. The fierce and blood- 
thirsty beasts are fast perishing from off the face of the earth, 
and their place is being taken by the small, the weak, the 
timid, the creatures who know how to hide themselves, or 
who have the capacity of fleeing from their enemies. 

Nature gives them the art of protecting themselves from 
destruction, and then declares that they are more fitted to 
live, and so they survive while the others die. What a 
paradox it seems that this should be so! That a bird, whose 
heart will beat like a trip hammer with fear, if you so much 
as touch it with your fingers, should by right survive the tiger, 
who can slay you with one blow of his relentless paw, seems 
a curious fact. Discretion has more saving grace than valor 
in Nature’s plan apparently. 

No panthers nor wolves nor buffaloes lend their fierce charm 
to any landscape with which most of us are familiar — I 
cannot help feeling a secret regret that such is the fact — but 
instead we are surrounded by all kinds of small, often un- 
noticed creatures, squirrels, chipmunks, snakes, birds, toads, 
mice, insects even, not all harmless, but all mild or meek 
compared with the ferocious creatures of other days. The 
only large animals left in what we call civilized countries are 
the domestic animals, which can certainly be numbered with 
the meek and, therefore, according to the promise shall 
_ “inherit the earth.” 

But if many species are to be crowded out, I rejoice that 
birds are among those that Nature pronounces fitted to 
remain. There is no form of life from plants up to the 
highest order of vertebrates that would not repay study — 
even insects are an absorbing topic to the initiated — but to 
my mind no creatures are as interesting as birds. What a 
boundless pleasure they have been to me! I long for the 
golden tongue of a St. Chyrsostom wherewith to persuade 
people to study them and to have the same pleasure in it 
that I have had. A speaker asked an audience of children 
who our feathered friends were. “Angels,” a little girl re- 
plied, and I feel that she was not far wrong. 
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There are so many different ways in which you can study 
birds. Some people are only interested in them as game, 
either to kill or to eat. The markets contain an ever lessening 
supply of wild game, the laws are becoming more strict, the 
supply more scarce. I can remember very well how plentiful 
the quail were in my childhood, and now their sweet clear 
‘“‘bob-white” could be heard from almost any sunny field. 
And the passenger pigeons which darted over our heads with 
the swiftness of an arrow were no rara avis then, and we did not 
half value their beauty and grace as we should have done. 
They have been slaughtered by the million. In 1805, 
Audubon used to see schooners loaded with them lying in 
New York harbor. They sold for one cent apiece. In 1876, 
there was a great pigeon roost in Michigan four miles wide 
and 28 miles long. Hunters resorted to these woods in such 
crowds that it is estimated that one billion pigeons were 
killed in one season. Even the road which led to the woods 
was made smooth by filling the ruts with their dead bodies. 

Now the passenger pigeon is an extinct bird and the 
places ‘‘that knew it once shall know it no more forever.” 

State Street on a busy November afternoon shows us 
another view — not of bird life, certainly. Hats with plumes 
of terns, herons, birds of paradise, paroquets, gulls, pass by 
in an endless procession — a sight that contrasts so strongly 
with what the creatures are in life that a lover of birds has 
written these verses which I want to read to you. 


THE FALL MIGRATIONS 
Mary Drummond 


I 


A rush of wings through the darkening night, 
A sweep through the air in the distant height. 


Far off we hear them, cry answering cry; 
’Tis the voice of the birds as they Southward fly. 


From sea to sea, as if marking the time, 
Comes the beat of wings from the long, dark line. 


O strong, steady wing, with your rhythmic beat, 
Flying from cold to the summertime heat; 
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O keen glancing eye that can see so far, 
Do you guide your flight by the Northern star? 


The birds from the North are crossing the moon, 
And the Southland knows they are coming soon. 


II 


With gladness and freedom and music gone, 
Another migration is passing on. 


No long, dark lines o’er the face of the moon; 
No dip of wings in the Southern lagoon. 


No sweet, low twitter, no welcoming song; 
These are birds of silence that sweep along. 


Lifeless and stiff, with the death mark on it, 
This fall migration, on hat and bonnet. 


And the crowd goes by, with so few to care 
For this march of death of the fowls of the air. 


A bier for dead birds — has it come to that — 
Must this be our thought of a woman’s hat? 


The slaughter is not so merciless as it was years ago, when 
humming birds and many of our own song birds were used 
for millinery purposes. I remember one of my girl friends — 
she is now an active worker in the Audubon Societies — wore 
a bonnet which was adorned with a semicircle of 15 or 20 
heads of small birds. Two American girls whom I knew who 
were visiting in the Island of Trinidad were each offered as a 
present a cape and muff made entirely of the skins of hum- 
ming birds, a gift which they declined. I give a few statistics 
of the traffic in feathers: Ten tons of ptarmigan wings shipped 
from one place at one time; one London dealer received at 
one time 800,000 pairs of wings, 80,000 water birds, and 
32,000 humming birds; in France electric wires killed 15,000 
nightingales and other species in one season; in one season in 
London the plumage of 195,000 heron was sold. 

Women, however, are not wholly responsible for the 
destruction of bird life. Boys — boys that have not been 
reached by the right kind of an education — have done their 
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part, and so have squirrels, snakes, and other enemies, and 
last, but not least, cats. One year, in nine months, the New 
York Humane Society killed 53,938 cats. These cats, being 
of the tramp variety which lives by hunting, had probably 
eaten in their nine lives many times that number of birds. 
I think a household pussy is a most ingratiating animal, but 
I should like to see each one wearing a bell from March to 
October, so that its tinkle might betray its presence to the 
birds. 

When I was a child, I always skipped the cases of “stuffed 
birds” at the museums and gave my attention to more 
thrilling objects. I do not skip them now, but find them 
absorbingly interesting and an effective aid to bird study. 
Every student ought to have a good collection of our native 
birds to refer to. Private collections are mostly unnecessary. 
Those in the museums are better mounted, better classified, 
and more complete, and are to be found in every large city. 

The great work carried on in institutions of science, the 
anatomical study of specimens and their classification — 
this is a large part of the science of ornithology, and is the 
foundation on which a knowledge of birds must rest, but I 
am glad I have the results of the work and do not have to do 
any of it myself. Even Elliott Coues, our great ornithol- 
ogist, who had shot and collected birds by the thousand, 
never got quite hardened to it. He says in despatching a 
wounded bird by pressing the lungs with the finger and thumb 
that “after a painful shiver light fades from the eyes and the 
lids close. I assure you it will make you wince the first few 
times,” he says. “You had better habitually hold the poor 
creature behind you.” Did you ever think that a bird is the 
only animal which in dying closes its eyes? ‘The lids fall as 
life leaves the body. 

But it is not of the dead bird I want to talk to you, not of 
the stiff form on a hat or in a glass case, but of the living 
creature who breathes nearly twice as fast as we do, whose 
blood bounds through his veins at such hot speed that a bird 
is of all created animals the fullest of energy and life; of the 
bird that sings his ecstatic lay from the tree top, flashes 
across the road, circles over the field, sweeps the surface of 
the lake, and leaves a trail of its own joyousness behind it. 

You do not need a scientific education to study living 
birds — you can just be an amateur — one who loves them. 
In old days almost all the books relating to natural science 
were written in Latin, which would dampen the ardor of 
most of us. Now a hundred simply written, untechnical, 
intelligent books on birds are to be had at the shops in tongues 
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“understanded of the people,” and every household ought to 
own a few, one good reference book among them, such as 
Frank Chapman’s Handbook. 

There are so many delightful things about bird study that 
I can not begin to tell them all, but one is that it takes us 
into the outer air away from the small cares which sometimes 
do so crowd down the freedom of our spirits. As Thorea 
says, “I want to go to liveaway by the pond where I shall hear 
only the wind whispering among the reeds. It will be a 
success if I shall have left myself behind.” It is a great com- 
fort to “leave ourselves behind” sometimes. Have you ever 
been ill and had your thoughts persistently turning to un- 
pleasant and depressing subjects? I remember when I was 
quite ill one day what a solace it was to me to recall over and 
over a morning I had once spent in the Virginia mountains. 
A rushing stream dashed over boulders, and through dark 
pine woods, babbling and chattering, while an exquisite 
little water thrush tilted daintily along the edge, showing first 
his olive back and then his flashing white speckled breast, 
as he turned this way and that. Every few minutes he would 
fly to some overhanging branch and burst into his wild, ring- 
ing song, which rose clear and piercing above the noise of the 
water. He and I were all alone in that remote glen, and it 
seemed a subtle compliment to have such a shy wild creature 
allow me a glimpse of his secluded life. 

It is a great thing to have a new pleasure come into our 
lives as we grow older, and we can never grow too old to 
enjoy a friendship with birds, Then it is such an inexpensive 
pursuit. Think how much it costs to ride, to golf, to go to 
the theater, to travel, and here is a hobby which requires 
only a pair of good eyes or ears —I say or because the ears 
are all I have had to depend on — with no adjunct but an 
opera glass, which can be bought cheap at a second hand shop, 
and a few books. People travel to get change, and here 
change comes to you, for from March to June the changes toa 
bird lover are of the most exciting kind. Your joys lie right 
at your door. You simply step out of doors on a May 
morning to an absorbing interest which awaits you in every 
tree and thicket. 

Sometimes I have wandered far afield at much expense of 
time and strength and found nothing so rare as the bird I 
left in my own yard. Once in passing a most unattractive — 
not to say filthy — barnyard, I saw a pair of the most ex- 
quisite magnolia warblers, creatures of blue and gold and 
snowy white. After all it is the common, near at hand things 
that give us the most happiness. ‘‘Give me health and a day 
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and I will make the pomp of Emperors ridiculous,” said 
Emerson. 

But you may say that though it does not take money to 
study the birds, it does take time and you can spare so little. 
To carry your studies far does take time, but much pleasure 
can be had without doing that. I began my observations 
16 years ago as I walked to market one morning in a small 
village, and this only took a few minutes a day. I ac- 
knowledge that I often spend more than that now, but even 
my most ardent bird days are not portioned out like those 
of good old Sir Edward Coke, of legal fame: 

“Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 
“Four spent in prayer, the rest on nature fix.” 

On the other hand there are not many days for about six 
weeks in spring when I do not get at least a few minutes with 
the birds. I said to a friend: “Don’t you feel sorry for a 
family that has a crank to live with for six weeks of the year?” 
“No,” she said, ‘Let them be thankful they haven’t one for 
twelve months.” 

My winter walks are enlivened by the antics and cheery 
chatterings of an occasional party of chickadees, a nut- 
hatch, or woodpecker darting across my path, or a crow flap- 
ping solemnly over my head, but the real excitement begins 
in March with the soft call of the bluebird, or the sweet trill 
of a song sparrow, and increases in intensity till the climax 
is reached about the 12th of May when the great spring 
migration wanes and ceases about the 2oth with the dolorous 
wailing of the wood pewee. 

Then comes the nest building and the following months are 
crammed with opportunities for studying the birds in their 
homes and rearing their young. But to my mind nothing is 
so fascinating as watching the oncoming rush of spring mi- 
grants. Do keep a record of their arrival. It takes but a 
moment of time and it adds so much to one’s pleasure to know 
when to expect each traveller. Some of these tiny voyagers 
spend their winters in South America and their summers 
in the Arctic regions. What a marvel it seems that so small a 
creature as a humming bird should travel such great dis- 
tances! Watchers of the heavens see through their telescopes 
the dark forms of birds pass across the disk of the moon in 
great numbers during the spring and fall migrations. They 
usually fly at a height of from 1 to 3 miles above the earth. 
What guides them? What instinct prompts them to take 
this mighty journey? What determines the moment of their 
starting, these are problems which are still puzzling the men 
of science. Some birds are influenced by the weather in their 
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choice of time, others seem to be quite independent of it. A 
certain small bird which is burdened with the ponderous name 
of the blue-gray gnatcatcher seems to time his arrival here 
almost as regularly as the sun. On April 29, rgor, I saw a 
gnatcatcher darting about in an oak back of my garden. 
He is sober in his coloring, grey and white, but a dashing 
fellow in his manners. He has a soft little “mew” which he 
utters like a miniature kitten, and he spreads and flutters his 
long slim tail like a fan, and has altogether a very engaging 
personality. On April 28th of the next year, I again strolled 
back of my garden and thought of my gnatcatcher, when 
voila! there he was, or his twin. On April 28, 1903, I went to 
the same spot to keep the tryst, and he was likewise faithful. 
Alas! in 1904 he did not meet me till May 6th, but perhaps 
it was my fault. On April 29th of 1905 I said to a com- 
panion, “I must go to meet my gnatcatcher,” and just then 
I heard his faint ‘“‘mew” coming from the thick oak woods, 
and caught a glimpse of the two white feathers in his tail as 
he flew like a shuttlecock from twig to twig. I only wished 
that he attached the same importance to the meeting that I 
did. How flattering it would be! Perhaps birds think we all 
look alike and would describe us in general terms, such as 
“that grey girl” or “that little brown girl.” I have often 
heard such vague descriptions of birds. 

How my spirits rise when I hear the first notes of the 
spring chorus! Perhaps the sweet piercing call of the meadow 
lark will be the first intimation that spring is here, or perhaps 
it will be the distant “honk, honk” of a flock of wild geese 
flying, as Thoreau says, “‘in a perfect harrow, cleaving their 
way toward the northeast with Napoleonic tactics, splitting 
the forces of winter.” But in any event you feel in the very 
marrow of your bones that the best season of the year has 
come, the season that, no matter how raw the east winds 
or how fierce and blustering its temper, seems to have such a 
contagious youth about it that it always takes several years 
from my age — years which I regret to say are all added on 
again, with one to carry every December. 

Following these pioneers in the spring migration come the 
fox sparrow, phoebe, junco, goldfinch, purple finch (these 
last three are sometimes with us all winter) field and vesper 
sparrows, and hosts of others arriving all through April and 
May. Some of these early birds are accomplished musicians. 
The fox sparrow, a big reddish-brown fellow who stays here 
a few weeks before he goes farther north, has a voice that is 
truly enchanting, so clear and sweet and pure, and with such 
a reposeful quality withal, that to hear him is a rest to the 
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soul. A bird and his voice—one can not separate them, and 
the voice to me is the most important thing about him. It 
need not be of the rarest to endear its owner to me. Some 
of the simplest and plainest songs have a charm which some 
of the more elaborate ones do not possess. The cheery, 
familiar call of the phoebe, the “conk-a-ree” of the red- 
winged blackbird, the soft contented talk of swallows, this 
is music, fit for a king, to my way of thinking. Indeed, I do 
not know a bird’s voice that is unpleasing to my ears — not 
even the rattle of the king bird, the explosive creaking notes 
of a blackbird, or the raucous cries of gulls or other water 
birds. 

One exception I make, the harsh, persistent chirping of our 
truly obnoxious bird, the English sparrow. I woke one morn- 
ing, I remember, at a quarter past four, and heard a sparrow 
squawking energetically. I began to count his squawks, 
and when I had reached 1121 I fell asleep to waken later and 
hear him still at it. Upon which I felt for the rooth time a 
deep-dyed, rancorous, ineradicable, enmity towards the 
benighted beings who have painstakingly imported these 
foreign rascals! 

To learn to know the voices of the different birds is to my 
mind, the most delightful part of bird study. It is not easy. 
It takes much patience and a keen sense of discrimination in 
sounds. You hear a dozen birds where you see one in thick 
woods. The birds are indeed “A Choir Invisible.” You can 
hear them while you are driving, walking, working, outdoors, 
in your garden, or within at your sewing — if your windows 
are open — and can enjoy the songs without so much as a 
pause in your occupation. Then our ears can take in a much 
wider range than our eyes, almost too wide, it sometimes 
seems, when a confusing chorus of bird songs greets us all at 
once on a lovely May morning. You almost despair of ever 
being able to separate the concert into definite and distinct 
parts, but by a process of elimination you gradually succeed, 
at least partially. Each year a few new songs can be learned 
till we are familiar with the voices of the commoner birds at 
least. Some songs, I confess, are very hard to learn, such as 
those of many of the warblers, which resemble each other so 
closely, or are so devoid of individual form or quality that it 
is extremely difficult to recognize them. An added difficulty 
is the fact that the same bird will often sing several different 
songs. But I suppose it is these very obstacles in the way 
which makes the study of these warblers songs so alluring, 
and each year I attack the problem with renewed vigor. One 
summer I spent a month on the rocky coast of Maine in a 
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cottage surrounded by dense spruce woods. I was roused 
a day or two after my arrival by hearing a strange warbler 
song. Almost daily would I rush madly after that “still small 
voice’’ which uttered constantly rather uninteresting syllables 
“chee-chee-chee-chee-tr-r-r-r” from the concealing green- 
ery of a thick fir. But, alas! never did I discover its owner. 
In all that month, though the will-o-the-wisp lured me into 
impenetrable thickets and over treacherous bogs, not once 
did I get him with recognizing distances of my glass. Certain- 
ly warbler songs are a post-graduate course in bird study! 

I wonder if you have ever noticed this family of warblers. 
They pass through in May, chiefly, and in such vast numbers 
that when you do begin to notice them you wonder how you 
have lived through so many Mays without even knowing 
that they were here. They are tiny creatures and in spite of 
their brilliant coloring we should see little of them if their 
restless flitting about did not attract the eye and make them 
visible. Brilliant colors can look very dull when seen against 
the sky, and are only seen in perfection against a background 
of foliage or the earth itself. When the warblers are at the 
height of their migration verily they possess the land. They 
certainly possess me — or I am possessed, whichever way you 
choose to put it. When I hear their short hurried songs and 
see the tree tops full of flitting forms I chase after them with 
as little heed to calls of duty or conscience within doors as 
the children who were lured by the wierd notes of the Pied 
Piper. There is always a chance that rare birds may be among 
them which may not pass my way again for years. I am 
continually on a search for certain warblers, which I have 
never seen here, the Prairie, the Kentucky — that gorgeous 
yellow beauty, the Prothonotary: but the search seems as 
vain as the pursuit of the pot of gold at the base of the rain- 
bow. However, when such birds as a yellow-breasted chat, 
a cardinal bird, a Carolina wren, and a Florida gallinule have 
greeted my astonished eyes here on the Lake Shore, who 
knows what may happen next? For ten years a friendly 
ornithological crank and I had watched for a chat, and when 
I was lucky enough to hear that extraordinary bird shouting 
his caws, honks, rattles, and cat-calls, and saw his dandelion 
colored breast gleaming in the sun, I stopped at the tele- 
graph office on the way home and according to previous agree- 
ment sent the two words ‘‘ Eureka, Chat.” over the wires to 
the little town in New York State where she was then 
abiding. 

Two or three of the warblers have the most insignificant 
insect-like songs, one, the golden-wing, though a feathered 
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beauty, says only ‘‘Sh-hush-hush-hush.”’ And do you know 
the faint lisp of the cedar bird, just a “t’sip”, or the Burr- 
r-r-r- of a grasshopper sparrow? Think of what a contrast 
these queer little cicada-like sounds are to the glorious hymn 
of a wood thrush! Songs that are the extremes of insignifi- 
cance or beauty are easy to learn. Yet a bird’s song is 
always more or less evasive. You begin to have a feeling of 
certainty about some songs when humiliating incidents occur 
which reveal your real ignorance. I remember asserting 
with great positiveness to a company of friends that a 
strange whistle we heard was a towhee bunting’s opening 
note, when a keener eyed person than myself spied a caged 
canary which hung on a neighboring porch in the very act 
of uttering that note! 

But I have said too much about the unusual songs. It is 
the common ones that I am most thankful for. Common I 
mean from the frequency with which we hear them. I have 
never heard a nightingale, but I wonder if it has one whit 
more glorious a song than our wood thrush, who pours out 
his full rich contralto notes from every group of trees. I have 
heard the exquisite lay of the hermit thrush as it floated down 
to me from a New England mountain side, and, remembering 
his reputation as being the finest singer among the American 
birds, I have tried to agree with the general judgment; but 
I secretly felt all the time he was singing that our own wood 
thrush was quite his equal. 

Do you know the song sparrow’s sweet tinkling notes? 
There are few birds I should be more loth to give up. Storms 
and cold do not depress his happy spirits and it puts new 
courage into me to hear his cheery song on some bleak 
March morning. He is one of ‘‘the little birds” that is worth 
knowing. If you can learn the round, melodious warble of 
the rose-breasted grosbeak, the martial fife of the handsome 
Baltimore oriole, the tremulous sweet whistle of the field 
sparrow, thesoft carol of the bluebird, and the liquid rush of a 
bobolink’s gay melody this year, you will have made a great 
addition to your fund of delights. Perhaps you already 
know all these and many more, but many people are not even 
sure of our own robin’s beautiful song, and I begin to think 
that the birds do not have many auditors, at least not human 
ones. Very few female birds can sing, but have you noticed 
how often the poets allude to a songster as the feminine 
gender? In the old lines, for example: 
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“The nightingale alone 
She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast up — till a thorn 
And there sang the dolefullest ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity.” 


If each of us made lists of our most beloved songsters no 
doubt they would all be different. Mine would contain 
the wood thrush, robin, bluebird, rose-breasted grosbeak, fox, 
song, field, vesper, white-crowned, and white-throated 
sparrows, bobolink, warbling vireo, brown thrasher, ruby- 
crowned kinglet, and Maryland yellow-throat. 

The first time I ever heard a warbling vireo I was driving 
near a big cottonwood tree, when I noticed a lovely soft 
warble coming from one of the lower branches. It seemed 
to come from exactly the same spot each time, which was 
strange, as the vireos move about a great deal. Finally 
my glass revealed a charming little cup-shaped nest hanging 
from a leafy branch, and in this was seated the male vireo 
singing his sweet, meandering lay over and over, utterly 
unconscious, apparently, of the nearness of a listener. 

I feel quite sure that you know the song of the brown 
thrasher. He proclaims if from the house tops, as it were, 
and what a splendid, vigorous, challenging song it is! He 
seems to voice the very fullness of the spring. The catbird’s 
notes are a poor imitation of the thrasher’s, I think. He 
always seems to be playing second fiddle, and certainly the 
thrasher is the first violin! I have heard the catbird begin 
to sing in the dark stillness of a June morning at 2:30, and 
continue brokenly for an hour, as if it were half asleep, and 
sometimes at night I have heard the sandpiper’s piteous 
““weet-weet”’ as he winged his way along the dark lake shore 
on a stormy night. Have you ever gone out doors on still 
summer evenings and heard occasional faint peeps come from 
the thick trees? It makes one realize how these tiny crea- 
tures are sleeping close about us. 

People often say “Why name the birds? Enjoy them for 
their beauty and their song, and don’t try to tell them apart.” 
But I have not found that the people who can not tell them 
apart really enjoy them as much as those who can. If you 
know the name of a bird at once his whole life history is 
open to you and you can possess yourself of every interesting 
fact about him that has been recorded. Yes, indeed, if you 
study them at all do try to identify them accurately, though 
to do so you may have to decide in the short space of a few 
seconds whether your bird has white tail feathers or wing 
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bars, a ring about his eye, a thin bill or a thick one, pink legs or 
brown, arediris ora black, anda tail square at the end or forked. 

In observing birds, it is well to remember a few points: 
Go out early in the day, if possible, at least before ten 
o’clock; keep the sun at your back in looking at a bird; make 
all movements very slowly (I do not think the voice alarms 
them nearly so much as a quick motion); when approaching 
a shy bird act as if you meant to walk to one side of him, not 
directly toward him; either go alone or have only one other 
person with you; go to places which have both trees, thickets, 
open fields and woods, and if possible a stream or swamp near 
by; wear inconspicuous clothes; try to do most of your observ- 
ing before the foliage and the mosquitoes get too thick; 
and listen quite as much as you look. 

I think you will not have followed this pursuit many 
years before your ideal of a blissful day will be like mine — 
a holiday spent chiefly out of doors. A halcyon day in May, 
for example, when you hear the robin begin his early warble 
as the sun rises, when you wander through the woods rejoic- 
ing in the gorgeous color of a scarlet tanager as he flashes 
by you, or listening to the flowing notes of the purple finch; 
when you lie on the grass in some sunny meadow, lulled 
by the pipe of a field sparrow rising on the still, warm air; 
and return home at sunset, as the wood thrush chants his 
glorious evening hymn. The dusk gathers and as the soft 
spring night closes around you, you hear the mysterious call 
of the whippoor-will from a deep ravine, and down in the 
bottom of your heart you thank God you are alive. 
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